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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 7, No. kh, 19L9 


SOME CHEYENNE FORMS 


William B.S. Smith, Columbia University Press 


(PJ3145.55. Cheyenne--Vocabulary. | 


The list of forms presented here is intended for the interest of com- 
parative Algonkian studies, anticipating work on the description of the language. 
The transcriptions are tentative; they are taken from the author's records of 
field work done in July and August, 1948, at El Reno, Oklahoma, in company 
with Kenneth Croft of Indiana University, who was working under the auspices of 
the American Philosophical Society. In major particulars our transcriptions 
agree; we differed chiefly in hearing stresses and the limits of unvoicing 
when several segments are affected. The forms given represent one informant, 
William Guerrier, who is 67 years old and apparently a true bilingual; in most 
cases they agree with those of another Oklahoma informant, Laura Birdwoman. 

The tentative phonemic transcription is probably too narrow. It is not un- 
likely that the voiceless vowels are allophones of vowels normally voiced, but 
since they cannot at this stage be predicted, they are distinguished in the trans- 
scription. The forms in the list cannot be considered words; Cheyenne has 
phonemes of tone which characterize free utterances, while the present list con- 
tains forms which are toneless abstractions. The list does not give a full 
picture of Cheyenne phonemic patterns, for most Cheyenne utterances contain 
chiefly very long verb-like forms, none of which is represented here, 

The following phonemic symbols are used: 

Voiced 1. Oe 7. 2 

Stress: 
Voiceless a 2 ie a. AN Se oe 

loud 


semi-lLoud 
Voiced 


Voiceless 
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The forms are listed in four groups. First, there is a miscellaneous set of 
names of common objects. The gender (animate or inanimate) is indicated. In 
principle these forms are monomorphemic, but some have been included that are 
certainly to be analyzed into at least two parts, e.g., those ending in -OtsI 
and in -o70 are probably derivatives. 

The second group contains the first ten numerals, the third is a set of 
several classes with unmistakable (but not yet explained) morphological markers, 
while the fourth is a set of kinship terms. 

The alphabetical order is that of the list of phonemes above, by columns. 





wii?I 'tipi' (i) woaxdd?7I 'bald eagle' (a) 
wif?IsI 'tooth' (i) wowo?hasY 'pinto (horse)' (a) 
wiistA 'temple (of forehead)' (i) wOWOtsI '‘egg' (i) 

wiino?i?7I ‘'reed' (i) wohkisI 'fox' (a) 


wiYo 'chief' (a) wokool 'rabbit' (a) 


wihpOtsI '‘'leaf' (i) wohtdnI ‘skin, hide' (i) 


wi?Ih?I/wi?IYo?I ‘white man' (a) wO?I ‘sky, cloud' (i) 
withinOtsI ‘eyebrow hair' (a) wo?kaa?I/wo?vaa?I ‘antelope' (a) 
wi?kisI '‘bird' (a) wo?taaiNO ‘'well' (i) 
witSiisiyé?0 'medicine bundle! (i) wo?taNOtsI 'cheek' (i) 
wi?Si?imI ‘'scrotum' (i) wo?stan 'person' (a) 

witandWI ‘tongue! (i) woxI ‘hole in the ground' (i) 
witoo?0tsI 'penis' (i) wotO ‘tail feather' (i) 

witSkI ‘suet, tallow' (i) w6sI 'hill' (i) 

winhokOtsI 'chokecherry tree' (i) Wo¥7sO 'nest' (i) 

wéotsIwA 'deer' (a) ; 

wano?I 'sage' (i) hiiwaO/hiiwaho ‘rope, furs' (a) 


woistasO ‘crane' (a) 
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hiyo?ihiyo?0 ‘'womb' (a) hista?I 'navel' (i) 


hihiwa?xI 'tail' (i) hista?IsI 'snow' (a) 


nf7i/hn{?7I 'liver' (i) histoonoWl ‘fruit, berry' (i) 


hi?I 'woman' (a) hisikI ‘dirt' (i) 
nf?IhtinO § 'blackbird' (a) hisko?I ‘leech! (a) 


hi?ohkO 'pipe (smoking)' (‘Indian hina?I 'goose' (a) 
pipe'--i; 'white man's pipe'-—~a) 
hindxiyaésO ‘meadow lark' (a) 
hi?énI '‘awl' (i) 

hinéMI 'thigh' (i) 
hi?kO 'bone' (i) 

himin 'dove, pigeon' (a) 
hi?niteds?0 'door' (i) 

hahkota/haéhkotA 'grasshopper' (a) 
hi?pI 'rib' (i) 

hahnowé4sI 'cockleburr' (a) 
hi?p6éNOtsI ‘lungs' (i) 

hahnoma 'bee, wasp' (a) 
hitanI ‘man! (a) 

hatsisSkI '‘ant' (a) 
hitéé6?I ‘roof of the mouth' (a) 

hamiskO 'spoon' (i) 
hit6éhkO ‘dish, utensil' (i) 

hooistOts ‘dress! (a) 
hitonI 'haunch, under side of thigh 
including buttock' (a) hoohtstsI 'tree' (a) 


hiténikI ‘'bark (tree)! (a) hé6d6?0xI ‘penis, ax' (i) 


hisfiyd?0tsI ‘medicine (old or hdo?hi/hédo?I 'sack' (a) 
new)' (i) 
hookOtsI ‘roasting ear of corn' (i) 
hisfyow6?I 'sand' (i) 
hodxi?I 'tipi pole' (a) 
hisiyo?tho 'root' (i) 
hoomA ‘blanket, mosquito' (a) 


hisiWI ‘calf of leg' (a) 
howd?I 'something' (i) 


hisi?IsI ‘cord under the knee, 

tendon' (i) hoWA ‘animal, exc. fishes or snakes' (a) 
hisI 'fly' (a) héhkiiI/hchkiihi 'mouse' (a) 
hista/histA '‘heart' (i) hohkOxi ‘ax' (i) 

histdd?I "branch! (i) hohkya?1 "hat! (i) 

histdhpI ‘'brain' (a) hoéhtsimI ‘'ball' (a) 
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hohpI 'soup' (i) ?i?omitA 'Mississippi' (7?) 
ho?{{wi/ho?f{{WI ‘'hide' (i) @ixa?howaI ‘locust (animal)' (a) 
ho?iyo?0 ‘field! (i) RisiwonlI ‘buffalo, collectively' (a) 












ho?{wOkOtsI 'meat' (i) ?istosO 'quiver' (a) 





ho?itA ‘lightning' (i) @istsi?hi 'shirt' (a) 





ho?{stA 'fire' (i) e{stsiNi7I ‘lake, swamp' (i) 





ho?inosI 'sunflower' (a) ?istsima?I ‘mole, gopher' (a) 















ho?I ‘land, world' (i) ?isi?7I ‘'sun' (a) 









ho?ohomo?7I 'Sioux' (a) ?i8I ‘day' (i) 











ho?hami?I ‘spring (of water)' (i) ?aa?7I «=o 'year'§ = (i) 









ho?hona?kI 'stone' (a) ao?sitO 'hailstone' (i) 











ho%tanO 'thread' ('sinew'—-i; ?axI 'big animal, perhaps mythologi- 
‘white man's thread'-—-a) cal' (a) 













ho?tohkI 'star' (a) ?amskI ‘lard, grease, oil' (i) 
hofsaainO '‘tear' (a) ?oiskisI/?0iskisI 'dog' (a) 
ho?Ni '‘wolf' (a) 7oo%ol §«=6 'buzzard' = (a) 










hoxfyo?0 'stocking' (a) fooNa?7I ‘frog! (a) 













hdtamI 'dog' (a) 7ooMaa?0 =6'board' = (i) 





hotowa?I ‘cow, formerly buffalo fohi?I ‘'river' (i) 
bull! (a) 





2070MsI '‘oak' (i) 






hotskI 'sinew' (i) 





fo?%komI ‘coyote! (a) 






hostoo?O ‘news, story' (i) 





?oniA/?oniha 'Ponca' (a) 





hosstsI 'piece, some' (i) 





Ronfhawo?I 'drum' = (i) 






honoo?0 ‘something cooked! (i) 





ka?iskonI 'child' (a) 






hond?kO ~——' bed! ("bed in a 
tipi'+-i; 'bedding'—-a) kAsi?iiI ‘young woman' (a) 









homind?I 'elm' (a) kAsowaal young man' (a) 









homa?I 'beaver' (a) kamaxI  'wood, stick' (i) 





kohkowa?I/kokowa?1 


kokoNo?I 
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'quail' (a) 


‘woodpecker! (a) 


kosA ‘sheep, goat! (a) 


xaiMA 'boil' 
xaarl 
xa6?0 'skunk! 


xomoo?0 


taa?I ‘night! 
tApino/tApiNo 


tsistsistaists 


(-tsis- 'Cheyenne' is well established) 


siyo?0tsI 
dead man' (a) 
s{?hénI 
si?sino/si?sinO 
si?sI ‘duck! 


Sistoto?I 


niz{zI 

ni?oma?I 
ni?hanI ‘lake! 
nitotisI 


nitsI ‘eagle! 


ee 


naazi ‘otter ' 


nahkoI 'bear'! 


namostsI 


(a) 


‘weasel, urine' (a) 


(a) 


‘lance, spear' (i) 


(i) 


'whistle' (a) 


'Cheyenne' (a) 


'ghost, soul of a 


'cloth, rag' (a) 


'rattle' (a) 


(a) 


'cedar' (a) 


'bull snake' (a) 


'sandy place' (i) 


(i) 


'tusk, eyetooth' (i) 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


‘left handed man' (a) 


no?ii?I ‘'squirrel' (a) 
no?itsI 'rat' (a) 
nofaniyono?I 'sumac' (i) 


notaxI ‘member of a company, 
soldier' (a) 


notsI 'Indian of an unknown 
tribe' (a) 
nonoma?I 'thunder' (a) 


noma?NI ‘'fish! (a) 


paa?I ‘powder, ash' (i) 


mii?I 'feather' (a) 


miyo?O0 ‘road! (i) 

mihi ‘buffalo cow' (a) 
mi?hatsI ‘beard' (i) 
mi?skimA 'maple' (a) 
mi?SiNO 'pubic hair' (i) 
mikO '‘head' (i) 


mita?xI 


'scalp (dead)' (i) 


miso?kI ‘swallow (bird)' (a) 
miskisO 'bug' (a) 

mistaa?I 'ghost, mysterious being' (a) 
mistsI ‘cottonwood! (a) 
misI ‘tick, ringworm' (a) 
mini?kI ‘china’ (i) 
mino?kI 
m{NI/m{N% 


miNI 'chokecherry' (i) 


'willow' (a) 


'big snake, maybe real' (a) 
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maahi/maaI '‘arrow' (i) 

maWoona?0 ‘morning, especially 
tomorrow! (i) 

mahtO 'leggings' ('short leggings' 
---i; 'leggings'---a) 

mahpI 'water' (i) 

ma?inO ‘turtle! (a) 

ma?I 'blood' (i) 

maf?omI '‘ice' (i) 

ma?hakisI ‘old man' (a) 
ma?kaaitA/ma?aaitA ‘iron, metal' (i) 
ma?ko?IsI 'youngest child, being 
aboy' (a) 

ma?xi?NI 'turkey' (a) 

ma?xiMI ‘wild plum, apple' (i) 
maftdd?I ‘forest, woods' (i) 
ma?tdnO 'bowstring' (i) 

matA ‘cactus of any variety, 

peyote! (a) 

matsI ‘excrement (man or beast)' (i) 
matshkI 'bow! (i) 

maNI ‘speckled eagle' (a) 

mohkaWI ‘bobcat! (a) 

mo?i?I ‘grass (a blade)! (i) 


mo?iskO/ mo?iskO ‘finger, 
toe'---a; 'ring'---i. 

meztiNo?A 'horse' (a) 
mo?7Il ‘elk! (a) 


'shoe,moccasin' (i) 


mo?kiA/mo?kiYa 


mo?xOtsI 'arrowhead' (i) 
moksa?I 'calf' (a) 
motAko?I ‘knife case' (i) 
motskI 'knife' (i) 
méniskI ‘bean! (a) 
momod?0 ‘captive’ (a) 
Mad20/Mdo?0 'melon' (a) 
MaaMI 'corn@kernel)' (i) 
Mayo?0 'house' (i) 
Ma?0xiNO '‘gourd' (a) 
MokOtsI 'stick to make 

an arrow' (i) 











In the following forms (a) is used in counting, (b) is in each case a 


sandhi form which appears before a form beginning /ka-/ 


(a) no?kaé (b) 
nixA 
na?ha 
niWA 
nohoNA 


naaisohtoA/naaisohtoha 


nisOtvoA/nisOtoha 
na ?nohtoA/na?nohtoha 
soohtoA/soohtoha 


MAtohtoA/MAtohtoha 
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na?Istsi- ‘one! 
nisi- 'two! 
na?hi- 'three! 
niwi- 'four! 
noho- 'five' 
naaisohto- 'six! 
nisohto- 'seven! 
na?nohto- ‘eight! 
soohto- ‘nine! 
Matoht0- 'ten' 


83 


In the following forms appear three common initial morphemes, hi-, ma-, or 


MA-. The third of these, MA- has a free variant apparently, mah-; but this is 


not the mah- in the words where the h is followed by a vowel. 


have no readily apparent 


lexical meaning. 


hitsiwiwitO 'cow's horns! (a) 


hisitsiydd?0 ‘hip! (i) 


histatsiyo?O 'shoulder blade' (a) 


méistoo?0 'throat (inside)' (i) 


mawitowi/ mawitoWI ‘'body' (i) 


mahissI 'foot! (i) 


mahani?I 'back of the head' (i) 


maéhtsI ‘mouth, lip' (i) 


ma?iiM1 ‘snot! (a) or 


These morphemes 
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ma7iWO ‘nose! (i) 

ma?fxa '‘eye' (i) 
mafista/ma?istA 'vulva' (a) 
ma?ahtsI ‘arm, hand! (i) 
mé?420 #«‘ankle, shin' (a) 
ma?oéhtA 'forehead' (i) 
mé?pad?0 3 ='back' (i) 

matdnA 'breast' (a) 

matonsI 'belly' (i) 
matsindd?0 ‘wing’ (a) 
matsinO '‘armpit' (i) 
masé?0tsI ‘crotch (of a person)' (i) 
maésstsIl 'buttocks' (i) 
manstanA ‘'knee' (a) 

Mdi7YO "hand! (i) 

MAtdd4iMI ‘louse! (a) 
MdhtAtédn0 ‘spine, backbone' (i) 
MahtééhiwWo 'fingernail' (a) 
MAtowdé@0ts '‘ear' (i) 
MAtsi?00?0 '‘elbow' (i) 
MAtsf?ohtsI ‘neck' (i) 


MAtsfkO ‘leg, foot' (a) 





MAtsfsto/MAtsistO 'heel' (i) 


Mahtstdd?0 ‘chin, jaw' (i) 


The following kinship forms are given in their first singular possessive 


forms, "my father", etc. The possessive morpheme has a variety of alternations, 


including na-, ni-, NA- (nah-). The forms given are not the forms of direct 
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address, which are almost always special, except in two cases; in these two-- 
clearly marked--the ordinary "my" form is morphologically rather verblike 
than nounlike and falls in with different paradigms than those of the forms 
below, These all have animate gender. 
niYo?fi 'father' 
nahko?ii §'mother' 
namSimI ‘grandfather’ 

-niski? ‘grandmother’ 
nanisO ‘child! 
naat%ha 'son! 


NAtoNA ‘'daughter' 


nixa 'grandchild' 

nitoWI.  'brother~in-law of a man, sister-in-law of a woman' 
nitamI ‘sister-in-law of a man, brother-in-law of a woman' 
nafniYa (form of address) 'brother older than me! 

namhan (form of address) 'sister older than me! 

ndsimal 'sibling younger than me' 

naxdnI ‘uncle! 

ndéhdn ‘aunt’ 

natsinotA ‘'nephew' 

nathamI 'niece' 


naaiYamI "husband! 

nahtsi?imI 'wife' 

nissimatha with form of address howi 'friend (of a man, having the same sex)! 
nawisi?I with form of address noxi?I 'friend (of a woman, having the same sex)! 


[March 25, 19h9] 
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REVIEWS 


Ernst Cassirer. Lan e and myth. Translated by Susanne K. Langer. New York 
and London, Harper, 1946. xiv, 103p. 


[P60.091. Reviews: Philosophy of language. ] 

The thesis of Cassirer's book is epitomized in two sentences: 'the 
original bond between the linguistic and the mythico-religious consciousness 
is primarily expressed in the fact that all verbal structures appear as also 
mythical entities, endowed with certain mythical powers, that the Word, in fact, 
becomes a sort of primary force, in which all being and doing originate' (hh-5); 
‘language and my+n stand in an original and indissoluble correlation with one 
another, from which they both emerge but gradually as independent elements' (88). 
Such generalizations find no support in the works of linguistic scientists; per- 
haps it is for this reason that--though the book was originally written about 
1923 (when Sapir had produced many of his more provocative articles and Bloom- 
field's first book was already eight years old) and had been revised shortly 
before Cassirer's death (19l5)--it contains no mention of those who have con- 
tributed most toward making linguistics a science, essentially no one who has 
written on linguistics since Max Mifller (fancy a treatise on matter and energy 
that showed no familiarity with physical science later than Francis Bacon). In- 
stead, it reechoes the philosophical dogmatism that Herder so largely derived 
from Vico, and that still warps the conclusions of most Europeans approaching 


linguistic problems. 


Not only does Cassirer devote overmuch of his speculation to the origin 
of language--a quest which linguistic science has generally abandoned as futile! — 
but with the exception of a few nave notions, * he says nothing about linguistic 


structure but confines himself to vocabulary--the most transient and easily 


diffused of linguistic phenomena. And for arriving at his notion of the origin 
86 
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of language, he attempts to interpret vocabulary through an even more easily 
diffused cultural phenomenon-—popular religious beliefs.’ The fact that — / 
Cassirer is apparently as little concerned with other branches of anthro- 
pology as he is with linguistics-—-even Max Muller came to realize the non- 
sense of such designations as 'the Indo-Germanic races' (1l)--only demonstrates 
more clearly the type of procedure that characterizes not only Cassirer but 
those would-be linguists who are taken in by the voice of philosophical author- 
ity. The difference between the scientific method and the philosophical 
(whether Hegelian, Marxist, or what have you) is simply that the scientist 
looks at the record, bases his conclusions on the facts, and revises them when 
the facts require it; the philosopher formulates his theories and recognizes 
only those facts which support them. 

Cassirer's book is of course not all bad; he does generally recognize the 
pressure of social configurations. And it will probably do no serious harm— 
especially if it is read only by philosophers, and they keep from meddling with 
linguistics. But it would be a pity for it to fall into the hands of an imma- 
ture student whose work may require him to solve linguistic problems. For lin- 


guistic science has as much need for Cassirer's approach as geology has for Bish- 





op Ussher's scheme of chronology, according to which the world was created 


March 25, 00) B.C., at 3 PM.4 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


[February 21, 19h9] 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 


Canada 





Ithe most successful reconstruction of an early stage of a group of related lan- 
guages, that of Indo-Hittite, takes us back no further than 5000 BC; that of 4 
Semitic-Hamitic may be a few millenia older. 'This period is perhaps something 
like one or two percent--probably even less--of the stretch of time within which 
we know man to have been contriving and constructing tools and implements, and 
passing on the knowledge of them from generation to generation. We can hardly e 
guess how long before that he was already talking pretty much as we talk' 
(John Kepke, personal communication). 


XU 
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2A few examples: 'The fact that in the Indo-Germanic languages abstract concepts 
are usually denoted by feminine nouns, with the feminine ending -a, proves, 
according to Usener [whose observation on this point Cassirer considers 'phil- 
osophically one of the most significant parts' of his work |, that the idea 

the feminine form expresses was originally not conceived as an abstraction, but 
apprehended and felt as a female deity' (2). ‘Should we not suppose, for in- 
stance, that the way which inflected languages have of endowing every noun with 
a particular gender may have influenced the conceptions of mythico-religious 
imagination and bent them after its own fashion?! (43) Of like futility is the 
speculation concerning mulungu, an East Bantu form traditionally translated as 
'God', but belonging formally to the class of impersonal nouns: Cassirer offers 
the alternative interpretations that this classification may reflect a 'primi- 
tive' belief in an indefinite spiritual force or 'signs of degeneration, in- 
dicating a regress of religious consciousness' (69-70). If one did not feel 
sure that Cassirer was talking seriously, one might suspect he was pulling the 
reader's leg, as Mark Twain did in his essay on the horrors of the German lan- 
guage. Barring surprising evidence--deducible, if at all, only from more in- 
tensive psycho-ethnological studies than anyone has ever made--there is no 
reason to suppose that the formal classification of mulungu as an impersonal 
noun in East Bantu is anything more than a formal classification, that it throws 
any more light on the soul of the Bantu than one can find in the fact that the 
Ojibwa word for 'snowshoes' is animate, or that the German words Weib and 
Madchen are neuter, Cassirer is of course not the only student who has been 
trapped into setting up a mythical concept on the basis of the traditional gram- 
matical terms 'gender', 'masculine', 'feminine', and 'neuter', which are use- 
ful formal designations, but which, in linguistic science, must be considered 


only as formal designations. 


3The diffusion of popular religious beliefs is most familiar to us through the 
efforts of the proselyting institutionalized churches--Buddhist, Christian, 
Marxist, Mohammedan, etc. But it is possible through simple culture contacts 
between non-literate societies speaking a variety of unrelated languages. For 
instance, the magic flight story has spread from an apparent Central European 
source into every continent except South America (see Kroeber, Anthropology 
198-201 [New York, 1923]--in the 1918 edition, 5-5). 





Before his death Cassirer had acquainted himself with the aims and findings of 
linguistic science. His An essay on man (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
194i) contains a chapter on Ianguage (pp. 109-36) which, though still insisting 
on a fundamental connection between language and myth and tending to insist 
(as many others have insisted) that in primitive cultures the multiplicity of 
individual names, say, for the various kinds of parrots and the lack of a class- 
name for 'parrot' suggests a limitation of the so-called primitive mind, shows 
much good sense. He realizes that the theories of the origin of language have 
gotten nowhere--and that the question itself is of less importance than scholars 
used to insist. He shows an awareness of the diversity of linguistic structures 
and of the futility of trying to describe a language in any terms other than 
those of its own behavior. He accepts and understands the phonemic principle 
with a thoroughness one could wish were shared by many of the students and 
teachers of languages who are slow to comprehend the findings of linguistic 
science or to utilize them in their own work. Yet while admitting that this 
evidence corrects the estimate of Cassirer one may form from reading only 
penguege and myth, one can only deplore the fact that the translator allowed 
the latter work to appear without supplying annotations or other apparatus in- 
dicating Cassirer's acquaintance with linguist’ °s. 
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Charles K. Thomas. An introduction to the phonetics of American English, New 
York, Ronald press, 1917. ix, 18lp. 








[P60.A6886.21. Reviews: American English--Phonetics. ] 

It is regrettable that there has been, as a rule, little cooperation be- 
tween American linguists and teachers of speech. As linguists have rightly com- 
plained, some speech departments, ignoring the facts of the language, have set 
up arbitrary norms of so-called correct pronunciation without reference to any 
living dialect on land or sea. Yet linguists, in seteeeatieneaty recognizing lan- 
guage as a social instrument and themselves as social scientists-——have too often 
over-looked the social drives, for prestige or at least for satisfactory group- 
identification, on which the notion of corrective speech courses is founded. 
Though any dialect is correct in all its aspects-——phonological, grammatical, and. 
lexical-—-for the culture-context in which it flourishes, yet one of the tradition- 
al American rights is that of changing from one's native culture-context to another, 
and——like it or not-—-certain linguistic features, even on the phonological level, 
are frequently associated with an inferior economic or educational status.- Lack- 
ing the detailed information about the facts of usage in various dialect-areas-——in- 
formation which it is the business of the linguist to supply-—-the most conscientious 
speech teacher can easily misjudge what is necessary to achieve that satisfactory 
group-identification which the students desire. It is not surprising that some 
will attempt to reshape according to their own model any dialect remarkably diff- 
erent from their own-—-not stammering, lisping, foreign accents, and slum speech; 
and this same lack of information undoubtedly plays into the hands of that small 
minority (but unfortunately a very well remembered minority) of speech teachers 
who insist upon some fanciful model of elegance which they have either concocted 


themselves or inherited from their preceptors.* Merely to ridicule all teachers 


of speech on the basis of this minority, as some linguists do, accomplishes noth- 
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ing but only evades the linguist's responsibility as a social scientist: the so- 


cial drives on which the appeal of speech courses is built are too powerful, and 
must be met somehow. It is incumbent on those linguists who know the facts con- 
cerning the relative prestige of various speech-forms in the dialects of American 
English to put this data at the disposal of others, 2 recognizing the drive for 
group-identification and indicating what features are most likely to prevent such 
identification ;"4 on his part, the teacher of speech should concentrate on those 
features in order to gain the greatest returns for a given expenditure of energy.” 
At present, however, such liaison is an ideal rather than a fact, and the linguist 
or speech-teacher who has explored the other man's problem is comparatively rare. 
One of those exceptions, fortunately, is C.K.:Thomas. A successful teacher, 
he is well aware of the diversity of American English—he has recorded samples of 
the speech of some 7000 informants°—-and in particular has added a great deal to 
our knowledge of New York speech, both metropolitan and upstate. ! His present 


book incorporates his experience both in pedagogy and in research, and as such 





must be given serious consideration by those in search of an introductory textbook 


in phonetics. 

One is impressed from the beginning with the clarity and conciseness of 
Thomas's presentation. Using a 'broad' form of IPA transcription (beginning stu- 
dents are likely to be confused by a multiplicity of shift-signs and other dia- 
critics) and recognizing that the layman generally thinks of pronunciation in 
terms of the conventional alphabet, ® he follows his three introductory chapters--a 
general introduction, a description of the vocal mechanism, and a classification 
of speech-sounds--—by twelve chapters on the sounds of American English, beginning 
with those symbols which in conventional English orthography most often represent 
the sounds to which the IPA symbols are assigned. Though the order of presenta- 


tion is somewhat unorthodox, it seems good pedagogy to proceed from the familiar 


to the unfamiliar.” A long chapter on regional types explains the basis on which 
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he divides the United States into seven dialect-areas and includes transcriptions 





of specimens from each of them, with two from what he calls the 'General American! 
area, The final chapter, on standards of pronunciation, offers no get-prestige- 
quick shortcuts but the sound advice that cultivated usage is the only authority 
and that observation is the only means of discovering that usage. The pedagogical 
‘valué of the book is enhanced by the fairly large number of exercises, and foot- 
notes and chapter bibliographies (unfortunately there is no general bibliography 
at the end) direct the student to more complete discussions of some of the topics 
discussed briefly in the book. 
As befits a work produced by one who is both linguist and speech teacher, 

Thomas's book is not only generally good but hes many particular virtues to 
which the reader should be directed. Fundamental is the observation with which 

' the preface opens and the last chapter closes, that a language—like any other 
part of a culture--inevitably has local variations throughout its area. The con- 
ventional nature of linguistic symbols is emphasized (v), as is the fact that pro- 


nunciation and spelling may have little to do with each other--though one must re- 





cognize the social forces that occasionally lead to spelling-pronunciations (7-8). 
The defects of dictionaries and their keys are admitted. The evidence is given 
for treating the vowel of cut and the unstressed vowel of sofa as stress-condi- 
tioned members of the same phoneme——-though Thomas does not make that formal state- 
‘ment and continues to use the symbols [4]and[®] respectively (95). The 'elocu- 
tionary tradition' centering in New England explains the prestigiousness among 
many speech-teachers of certain New England pronunciations, especially the 'broad 
a' [a,] , and students are warned that tinkering with one's speech in the effort 
to acquire a dialect, rooted in another aren, with greater cultural or social 


prestige is seldom successful and often leads to a way of speaking that is not only 






“artificial but often ridiculous (86-8, 102). The unstressed vowels are recognized 


as more difficult to analyze than the stressed ones (77-8), and phrasal stress—- 
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with the smaller number of vowel distinctions and the weakening or loss of initial 
/h-/ in unstressed syllables—-is recognized as a normal phenomenon of English 


which neither student nor teacher ought to tamper with (102, 110). The popular 








notion of dialect is cleverly presented: 'In his own judgment, the linguistically 
native person speaks English; the other person speaks a dialect! (171). And prob- 
ably the most important detail is Thomas's recognition of the phonemic principle-- 
that speech-sounds do not occur just as so many noises, but as patterns of noises, 
that the patterns may differ from dialect to dialect, and that the speech-teacher 
as well as the linguist must remember that the structure of each dialect is made 
up of a number of significantly contrasting units, some of which may have a per- 
ceptually wide phonetic range. 

In a book of this type, of course, there are statements and attitudes to 
which a reviewer with some field experience may take exception, as possibly weak- 
ening a very useful work. The most important of these concern Thomas's division 
of American English into dialect types, his phonemic analysis, and his definition 
of what constitutes substandard speech. 

Shenne-hes done a useful service in helping break down the long-fostered no- 
tion that American English is divided into three types-—-Eastern, Southern, and 
'General American'. He has subtracted New York City from the 'Eastern' area 
(some scholars, of course, put it in 'General American'), and Middle Atlantic and 
Western Pennsylvania from 'General American', and has set off the Southern Mount- 
ain area from 'Southern', 10 put he still leaves the very clearly distinguished 
and sharply defined Richmond and Charleston-Savannah major focal areas unidenti- 
fied within the Southern area. Moreover the Great Lakes States are by no means 
as homogeneous an area as Thomas would make them: to mention only one of the 
more important items, the line between the Northern form /grfysiy/ and the Southern 


and South Midland form /erlyziy/--a feature which Thomas describes as 'more per- 


sonal than regional' (15))--divides Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois roughly along 
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parallel )0. 

In his presentation of the phonemes of American English, Thomas works in 
terms of IPA broad transcription rather than of a structural analysis. Thus he 
treats the initial and final consonants of church, judge /¢, j/ not as unit- 
phonemes but as consonant-clusters, and the syllabics of see, say, so,Soo /iy, ey; 
ow, uw/ as unit phonemes. Yet the pattern of the language suggest no initial 
cluster parallel to /#t8-/, and the fact that the syllabics of pit, pet, pat, 
pot, putt, put occur only before consonants—plus the usual up-gliding diph- 
thongization of the syllabics of see, say, so, Soo——is a powerful argument in 
favor of analyzing the latter as short vowel plus semivowel.~° The analysis as 
short vowel plus semivowel certainly makes it easier to symbolize structurally 
the characteristics of the Charleston-Savannah area, where the syllabics of say 
and so are in-gliding diphthongs, as having /eh, oh/ where other American dia- 
lects have /ey, ow/. Thomas also multiplies his unit-phonemes by using unit sym- 
bols ([3*] and [®% respectively) for the stressed and unstressed syllabics of 
girder: a phonemic transcription for a so-called 'r-retaining' dialect would prob- 
ably be /gérder/ or /géhrder/, for a so-called 'r-less' dialect (where Thomas 
would use the transcription ['g3do]) /géhder/ or /géydar/, with a statement that 
the final /-r/ is lost unless followed by an initial vowel in close juncture. ?? 
There is no mention that in many dialects a phonemic contrast exists between the 
syllabic of bad and that of bade--in my speech between the types /w y/ and /e#/, 
in other dialects between /eh/ and /e/ or /eh/ and /e /. Nor is there any men- 
tion of the high-central short vowel phoneme /4/, in most (all?) dialects dis- 
tinct from both /i/ and /u/ (the syllabics of pit and put), occurring in my 


speech as the stressed syllabic in such words as wish, milk, dinner, sister, and 





ribbon, + Thomas, of course, is not alone in neglecting any of these points; and 
in particular on the question of analyzing the syllabics of see, say, so, Soo, and 


girder it seems apparent that he considered the analysis as unit phonemes easier 
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to handle pedagogically. One can only wish that a teacher of Thomas's ability 
| would try to see if the analysis of these syllabics as short vowel plus semivowel 
was not at least as easy to teach. 

Defining substandard usage is difficult at best, and in an area as large as 
the United States there are likely to be sharp differences of opinion. But among 
the details which Thomas indicates as substandard are the following: 

1) Syllabics of the type /e#w/ in now, house (107). 
2) Loss or weakening of post-vocalic /-1/ in million, 


film, milk, will you (2). 





3) The form /ba@bdés/, Baptist (37). 
lh.) Simplification of post-vocalic consonant clusters 


in land, old, candidate, facts, kept, asked, 





etc. (l@, 119, 138). 

5) The form /kyfwpan/, coupon (55,100). 

6) The form /nékid/, naked (57). 

7) Phonetically syllabic (y] as in ['beIk?n ] bacon 
(81,117). 1 

8) The form /wdwnt/ won't, in New York City (95). 


9) The form /pe(r)tikyg(r)liy/, particularly (136). 





10) Linking /-r-/ in such phrases as the idea of, 
saw him in New England (117). 

11) Forms of the type Inbgnads |, murmur, in New York 
City and parts of the South (75,17). 

12) Simplification of the initial clusters /hy-, 


hw-/ to /y-, w-/, as in humor, whip (10h). 





13) Homonymity of for, far in the South (90). 


of these (1,2,l,5,6,7,9) occur regularly in my own speech,” I have often en- 


countered (3) in the speech of educated Southerners, and usually (10) in the 
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speech of educated Eastern New Englanders. Dr. Lowman recorded forms of the types 
/wiwnt, wint/ for two-thirds of the cultivated speakers of the New York metro- 
politan area, and in Charleston they are the prestigious forms. Such forms as 
/mayma(r ), sSytoenliy/ are definitely upper-class speech in New York City (though 
possibly a little old-fashioned), and in the Deep South are definitely prestigious 
as associated with the plantation-caste. Homonymity of far, for is rare in the 
South Atlantic States on any level, and in Western Louisiana and East Texas seems 
to be without social connotation. The simplification of initial /hy-,hw-/ is a 
somewhat more complex problem. However, according to the records of the Linguis- 


tic Atlas, humor is prevailingly /yéwnar/ south of the New York-Pennsylvania line; 





and such words as whip and wheelbarrow prevailingly have initial /w-/ east of the 





Alleghanies from Albany to Baltimore (with /w-/ forms spreading among younger and 
more sophisticated speakers), and often along the New England coast from Boston 
north and the South Atlantic coast from Georgetown south. +° To toss such forms in 


the same barrel with /dfiyz, déwz/ these, those, /aytalyen/ Italian, and /sfging/ 





singing, seems to involve a question of perspective. For most of the forms listed 
in this paragraph it is a case of pay your money and take your choice. 

A few other details might be differently presented. Whisper is not the same 
thing as voicelessness (28-9). Nephew often occurs with /v/ in the coastal South 
(38). Clapboard is far from an unfamiliar word in the Northern area (118). Inter- 
vocalic voiced /-t-/ is distinguishable from /-d-/ on a fortis-lenis basis (116). 
Simplification of einai is less likely to be noticed (especially un- 
favorably) than intrusive consonants because it is a more normal phenomenon of 


American English (139). Such a form as /halawiyn/ Hallowe'en, may be a survival of 





earlier /a/ rather than an innovation (151); such relic forms with /a/ occur sporadi- 





cally along the Atlantic Seaboard in the speech of old-fashioned Atlas informants. 


A rounded vowel is frequently recorded for pot, rock, crop in the South Carolina 





and Georgia coastal plain (152). Such forms as [nezs, hes] nice, house, with a XL 
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centering beginning—-very common in Michigan and the Adirondacks (where they seem 


to occur as often before voiced as before voiceless consonants) as well as in the 





Virginia Piedmont and the South Carolina and Georgia Tidewater (where they gen- 
erally occur as the allophonic (?) variants of /ay, aw/ before voiceless con- 
sonants )--probably represent more a survival of an earlier stage in the develop- 


ment of English diphthongs than 'an extension of Canadian usage’ (153-l). And 





the weakening or loss of intervocalic /-r-/ in barrel is not confined to the 


South (115). The bibliographies omit both Pike's Phonetics and his Phonemics; 


Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis; Trager and Bloch, 'The sylla- 





bic phonemes of English' (Language 17.223-l6), and Trager's analyses of the pho- 
nemic bifurcation of 'short a'. 

One of course cannot overlook these defects. Some of them--in particular 
the -hesitance to make strictly phonemic statements--come close to being fundament- 
al, and one must hope that they will be corrected in subsequent editions. Never- 
theless, one should not reject the book on account of them: most if not all of 
them are not errors that spring from taking a wrong direction, but those that de- 
velop when one does not go far enough in the right direction. Where Thomas's dia- 
lect-divisions differ from those of the Atlas, the explanation may lie in the dif- 
‘ferent type of questionnaire and the different circumstances under which the in- 
terviews were conducted.” Where one objects to his phonemic analyses, one must 
admit that Thomas is not the only one who does not accept the analysis of English 
phonemes that has been worked out by Bloomfield and his students, but that the 
same type of analysis that Thomas uses is sometimes found even in what purport to 
be treatises on phonemic analysis .18 And in disagreeing with Thomas over what 
constitutes substandard usage, one must remember that Thomas himself admits that 
the problem is complicated, and that no hard and fast rule can be applied. With- 


in its limits and for its purposes, the book is good. It should be a successful 


and teachable introductory textbook; it should help dispel normative notions; and 
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it should point the way toward the cooperation of linguists and teachers of 
speech, who are both--though in different ways--concerned with the effectiveness 


of language as a social instrument. 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


[January 10, 1919 ] 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States 


and Canada 





la part of the work of the applied anthropologist, of course, is to educate people 
out of the notion that other people may be inferior by belonging to economically 
or educationally un-privileged groups, and of course out of considering the di- 
alects of such groups as inferior. Until that end is attained, however, the 
practical problem will remain. 

An example of the extent to which dialectal prejudice is found is the recent ex- 
perience of a Cornell student, a native of Oklahoma, who--inquiring by phone if 
an apartment was available—-was almost rejected unseen because the owner of the 
building identified the student's standard Oklahoma speech with the speech of 
Negroes. 


2Such unrealistic attitudes are of course not confined to teachers of speech, but 
are probably at least as common among teachers of English and of modern languages. 
One has only to remember that several of the textbooks prepared by linguists under 
the Intensive Language Program were pounced upon because they contained forms 
which, though admittedly current in cultivated speech, were not the forms recom- 
mended by academies or orthoepists. 


30ne such account, on the basis of the data collected for the Linguistic Atlas of 
the U. S. and Canada, will appear in the study Kurath is now preparing of the 
phonological patterns of the Eastern United States. Likewise on the basis of 
the Atlas records, Mrs. Yakira H. Frank recently completed a doctoral disserta- 
tion (Michigan, 198) on the social analysis of the speech of the New York met- 
ropolitan area. 





Lhe type of evaluation will of course vary from individual to individual, even 
within the same family, depending on each person's sense of cultural security 
and on how he judges his success in achieving group identification. Linguistics 
is therefore one of the branches of anthropology that must cooperate with psy- 
chology in the study of personality. For a suggestion of the type of coopera- 
tion needed (though linguistics is not directly mentioned), see Linton, The cul- 
tural] background of personality (New York, 19h5). 





The best teachers of speech-—-probably a majority of the profession—recognize 
that the artificial standards of elegance which some teachers try to perpetrate 
actually prevert, satisfactory group identification (except with small culturally 
marginal groups) because those who have acquired artificial speech-patterns are 
often regarded as freaks. 


Cunfortunately, Thomas nowhere indicates the type of interview or questionnaire; 
from the selections in Chapter 21, it may be inferred that the reading of a 


selected prose text constitutes at least a part. 
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’See American Speech 10.107-12, 208-12, 292-7; 11.68-77, 1h2-h, 307-13; 12.122-7; 
17.30-l1, 119-57. 


8mven such an astute observer as H.L. Mencken discusses American pronunciation in 
terms of the conventional alphabet as late as his Supplement Two to The American 


language (New York, 1918). 


Pal though tables of vowels and consonants are given, they are buried in the middle 
of the book (96, 103); they might be more useful if they were printed at the be- 
ginning (or end), for ready reference. Thomas explains that the tables were 
printed in the middle of the book for deliberate pedagogical reasons, so that the 
students would not be confronted with the full array of symbols until they had 
been introduced to them individually. When he used Kenyon's American Pronuncia- 
tion, his students found the tables of symbols at the beginning both bewildering 


and discouraging. 
10 








In Kurath's Word geography of the eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 19:9), 
Thomas's Middle AFlantio, wWentern Pennsylvania, and Southern Mountain are in- 


cluded as subdivisions of the Midland, identified respectively as Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and South Midland. 


11the bundles of isoglosses setting off the Richmond and Charleston areas are at 
least as sharp as those for Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. To take but one ex- 
ample, very sharp lines set off both Richmond and Charleston areas as having 


forms of the type /riim, brim/, room, broom, as opposed to the inland forms 
/riwn, briiwmn/. See my paper, 'Middle English 6 in the South Atlantic States', 
presented at the Practical Phonetics section of the Modern Language Association, 


New York, 198. 


12 the analysis of these syllabics as short vowel plus semivowel helps explain the 
occurrence of the ‘intrusive [w]' which Thomas has observed following the stressed 
syllabic in going, do it, etc. The explanation would be that the phoneme /w/; 
occurring post-vocalically, sometimes becomes ambisyllabic or is doubled. 


130, of course, if the structure of the phoneme system in the dialect permits, 
simply as /garder/, with the statement that the allophone of /-r/ following /o/ 
in stressed syllables is the length and tenseness that distinguish the stressed 


syllabic of murder from that of mudder. 


Lithomas mentions the high-central vowel, but only as a non-distinctive careless 
allophone of /i/ (li9). 


ys In my native culture area, my group would consider a pronunciation of the type 
/néyktd/ as substandard——as a spelling—pronunciation affected by those trying to 
climb socially but unsure of their status, a linguistic analog of flashy clothes. 


16y presented a statement of the Atlas data on these initial clusters at the 198 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, In New York City. 


17of course Thomas could not be expected to know all the details of what is in the 
Atlas, since only the New England section has been published and very little of 
the other data has been systematically analyzed. 


185ike's Phonemics (Ann Arbor, 1918) has the same incomplete analysis of English 
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diphthongs that one finds in Thomas's book; the only difference is that Pike 
goes to greater length to defend his position. 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., in Leave your language alone (tentative edition, © 
Ithaca, NY, 198), likewise treats the ogitabtes of see, say, so, Soo, as unit 


phonemes, 
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Edwin R. Embree, Peoples of the earth. Illustrations by Mary Giles. New York 
and Philadelphia, Hinds, Hayden and Edredge, inc., 1948. iv, 73p. 


In a series of letters to his nephew and niece, Mr. Embree, Director of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund until its liquidation in the spring of 198, has treated 
simply and charmingly--and as uncontroversially as the subject can be treated—- 
the problems of racial and cultural differences and of the relationships between 
racial and cultural groups. Drawing on his own experience and on the findings 
in all branches of anthropology, Embree answers the children's questions patiently 
and carefully (as one would expect of an older man writing to his own nephew and 
niece), so that the brash smart-aleckness that often seems to characterize the 


Benedict-Weltfish In Henry's backyard is avoided. There is little reference to 





linguistic problems, though he does point out (what many laymen do not realize) 


that a language is a cultural and not a racial characteristic. But the book 
“should be mentioned to linguists because it is a most successful way of treating 
an anthropological problem in such a way that children should be simultaneously 
delighted and educated. The illustrations should increase its appeal to the 


children's audience for which it is intended——but adults, too, can enjoy both 


pictures and text. 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


[October 16, 19:8] 
Linguistic Atlas of the United 


States and Canada 





